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French, not counting recaptured vessels and small boats; that two of 
these were national vessels; and that the French captured but one 
national vessel. About seventy prizes, valued at probably not less 
than seven hundred thousand dollars, were condemned by the American 
courts. Some additional statistics would have proven valuable, 
although doubtless difficult to compile. We should like to know how 
many vessels were taken by our privateers, and how many vessels were 
taken by the French privateers and by the French national vessels; 
and there might have been included in the appendix a list of prizes 
captured by our ships of war. Dr. Allen doubtless could improve upon 
the lists found in Goldsborough and Emmons. He prints in the 
appendix a full list of sources of information ; extracts from our 
treaties with France of 1778, 1788, 1800, and 1803, from our treaty 
with England of 1794, and from the decrees of France and England 
relating to neutral commerce, 1793-1807; lists of vessels and command- 
ing officers in service, 1798-1801 ; and a note on the nautical day. The 
references to sources of information are full and frequent, and there 
is an excellent index. Charles Oscar Paullin. 

The Works of James Buchanan, comprising his Speeches, State 
Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and Edited by 
John Bassett Moore. Volume VII., 1846-1848; Volume 
VIII., 1848-1853. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
and Company. 1909. Pp. xxiii, 508; xxii, 512.) 

The period covered by these volumes, June, 1846-June, 1853, was 
filled with momentous concerns for the United States, in some of 
which the personal agency of Buchanan was a factor of prime im- 
portance, while in others his position acquires significance because of 
his later unhappy career as President. Unfortunately, perhaps, for the 
historical student or biographer, the interest and novelty of the ma- 
terial presented in this installment of his writings are not proportioned 
to the bulk. On the great issues of Oregon and the Mexican War 
the record of Buchanan's activity as Secretary of State, though very 
full, offers little of importance that was not already known, notwith- 
standing the fact that a number of despatches hitherto printed in part 
only are now given in full. That Buchanan stood very close to Polk, 
and stated in dignified and forcible language the policy of the admin- 
istration, is abundantly evident, but memoranda of a private or personal 
sort are too scanty to enable one to judge how far the essential ideas 
were those of the one or the other. It is interesting to note that as 
late as June, 1847, Buchanan saw no prospect of an early peace, and 
was prepared to see the war continue indefinitely. As he himself was 
in favor of acquiring both Upper and Lower California (VII. 287), it 
must have cheered him to be told by Bancroft, then minister to Eng- 
land, in May of that year, that while neither the English ministry nor 
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the people " like to see us increase in territory or commerce in the 
Pacific ", they nevertheless " see the inevitable necessity which appro- 
priates all North America to the Anglo-Saxon race" (VII. 309). 

In view of the later decision in the Dred Scott case, it is significant 
to find Buchanan declining to issue a passport to free negroes on the 
ground that when such applications have been made " it has been 
customary to give them, not a passport, in the ordinary form, recog- 
nizing them as citizens, but a certificate suited to the nature of the 
case" (VII. 236). An early anticipation of the " Drago doctrine" ap- 
pears in April, 1847, when certain New York correspondents are in- 
formed that " it is contrary to the practice of this Department to demand 
payment on behalf of private claimants in a case of contract entered 
into by citizens of the United States with a foreign government " 
(VII. 266). As is well known, neither the diplomatic nor consular ser- 
vices were in good condition in the years just before the Civil War, but 
there is evidence that Buchanan made strong efforts to improve both. 
He frequently rebukes ministers and consuls for their conduct, drafts 
a plan for the reorganization of the consular service, calls a halt in the 
growing expenditures for the relief of distressed American seamen 
abroad, warns the American representative to the Papal States that 
religious questions must not be touched, and informs the minister to 
Hawaii that an American representative is not sent abroad to reform 
the government to which he is accredited. 

During the period of his secretaryship he apparently refrained from 
committing himself in writing on questions of domestic politics. He 
was a keen observer, however, and kept in touch with his party in 
Pennsylvania. He was opposed to the tariff of 1846, being convinced 
that it would make Pennsylvania "permanently Whig" (VII. 117); 
and he foresaw in April, 1847, the nomination of Taylor. He opposed 
the Compromise of 1850 while it was pending, though later accepting 
it as a " finality ". His own view was that the line of 1820 should be 
extended to the Pacific, since the South was entitled to a fair share 
of the territory acquired from Mexico; and he accordingly favored 
neither the Wilmot proviso nor the doctrine of non-intervention: as 
between the two, " the real difference in practical effect " was that 
"between tweedledum and tweedledee " (VIII. 383). From slavery 
in the new region he anticipated no trouble, feeling convinced that 
neither soil, climate, nor population were favorable to its maintenance. 
As for the proposed state of California, however, its boundaries were 
egregiously large : the best security for union would be the organization 
of two states, and " thus create rival interests on the Pacific, which 
will render each portion more dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment" (VIII. 384). 

In September, 1847, he deprecates the use of his name in connection 
with the presidency, and after his retirement from the State Depart- 
ment he refused to reveal anything of what passed in the Cabinet. 
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His enmity towards Simon Cameron apparently did not smooth his 
path so far as Pennsylvania was concerned. By December, 1851, how- 
ever, he is willing to admit that he is in the race, though still " deter- 
mined not to lose a night's rest or a meal's victuals, let the result be 
what it may " (VIII. 427) . In February following he writes to a com- 
mittee of citizens of Baltimore that the Democratic party has never 
seemed to him in such danger of defeat; and since the Compromise 
measures are no longer to be discussed, the party must rely for success 
upon a renewed proclamation of its historical doctrine of strict con- 
struction. He felt himself strong in the South, and hoped particularly 
for endorsement from Virginia and Tennessee. He took his defeat in 
the national convention philosophically, however, offered hearty con- 
gratulations to Pierce, flayed Scott on the stump, and gave the incom- 
ing president some good advice about the incoming cabinet. The last 
paper in volume VIII. is a letter to Pierce declining the mission to 
England, the tender of which in March had, after some hesitation, been 
accepted, but which his dissatisfaction with the state of pending negotia- 
tions now led him to think of surrendering. 

Nothing could illustrate better the personal, as distinguished from 
the official, characteristics of Buchanan than the fact that, of the 
upwards of a thousand pages to which these two volumes extend, only 
about a hundred and fifty are needed for the record of the more than 
four years which followed his retirement from the office of Secretary 
of State. If he ever read books or cultivated intellectual interests; if 
he cared for personal friendship or spent time in cultivating it; if he 
knew scientists or men of letters, just then crowding the American 
stage in unprecedented numbers, or met any of the numerous foreign 
observers who found the United States so fertile a field, these pages 
afford no evidence of it. The man who could write to his niece, 
" There is no spectacle more agreeable to me than that of a young 
married woman properly sensible of the important duties of her station 
and acting upon those high principles which add lustre to the female 
character ", was certainly destitute of social resiliency if not of in- 
tellectual range. The one absorbing interest of Buchanan's life was 
politics, and beyond that he did not stray. 

William MacDonald. 

A Congressional History of Railways in the United States. By 
Lewis Henry Haney, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, 
State University of Iowa. Volume I. Congress and the Railway 
down to 1850. (Madison, Wisconsin: Democrat Printing Com- 
pany. 1908. Pp. 273.) 

This volume, a reprint of a bulletin of volume III. of the University 
of Wisconsin series in Economics and Political Science, aims to make 
the solution of the railway problem easier by viewing transportation 



